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Week of November 5, 1979 
BLACK NAMED TO HEAD WOMEN'S BUREAU 
REGIONAL OFFICE IN ATLANTA 

WASHINGTON -- Alexis Herman, director of the U.S. Labor Department's Women's 
Bureau, haS named Delores Crockett to be regional administrator of the bureau's 
regional office in Atlanta. 

In her new position, Crockett will be responsible for developing and implementing 
programs to expand employment opportunities for women, with emphasis on outreach to 
targeted groups that have special job-related needs, including teenage, mature, rural, 
and minority women, and displaced homemakers. 

The Atlanta regional office serves the states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee. 

From October 1974 to May 1977, Crockett was project director of the Atlanta 
Minority Women Employment Program of R-T-P, Inc. 

The program helped minority women in 10 cities across the cquntry to enter 
white collar positions in private industry. In addition, it operated in five cities 
to widen apprenticeship opportunities for women and to help them move into blue-collar 
jobs. 

Before joining the Labor Department, Crockett was communications supervisor and 
employment and administration supervisor at Avon Products. 

A native of Daytona Beach, Fla., Crockett holds a B.A. degree from Spelman College 
and an M.A. degree from Atlanta University. 

Crockett is one of the 23 persons who are revising the Georgia Constitution. 

She has served on a number of boards and commissions, including the Georgia Commission 
on the Status of Women and the state's Employment and Training Council. She was a 


member of Georgia's delegation to the 1977 International Women's Year Conference. 
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PROGRAM TO HELP MINORITY WOMEN 
ENTER PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- About 565 minority women in nine cities will be helped to 


obtain jobs in professional, managerial, and technical occupations under a renewed 


contract with Recruitment Training Program (RTP), Inc., Assistant Secretary of 


Labor Ernest G. Green has announced. 

The $1,680,661 contract is with RTP's Minority Women Employment Program. It 
will help place women in jobs they are qualified to perform. 

The nine cities and number of persons to be served in each are Atlanta, 85; 
Boston, 70; Cincinnati and Dayton, 85; Dallas, 70; Houston, 70; Los Angeles, 85; 

New Orleans, 50 and Tulsa, 50. 

The program has placed 1,931 women in professional and technical occupations 
since its inception in Atlanta in 1972. It was developed from and uses the strategies 
RTP employed in apprenticeship outreach programs in the building and construction 
trades to place minorities in those occupations. 

The program is funded under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act which is administered by the department's. Employment and Training 
Administration. The new contract runs through Nov. 28, 1980. 

For further information about the contract, contact either William M. Ross, 
Executive Director, RTP, 162 5th Ave., New York, N.Y., 10010, telephone 212-691-0660; 
or Don Olsen, ETA Office of National Programs, telephone 202-376-7615. 


##?# 
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OSHA PROPOSES TO REQUIRE MORE 
PROMPT REPORTING OF JOB ACCIDENTS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) has announced a proposal that would reduce from 48 hours to 
8 hours the time within which an employer must inform the agency of any workplace 
accident that causes a fatality or requires the hospitalization of five or more 
workers. 

The proposal would also require that any deaths resulting within six months 
from a job accident be reported to OSHA within 8 hours of the time the employer 
becomes aware of the death. 


Assistant Secretary Eula Bingham, head of OSHA, said that prompt notification 


of the agency is essential for effective and immediate accident investigation by 


the agency. 

"The proposal would improve worker protection," said Dr. Bingham, “through 
better enforcement of OSHA standards and an increased chance that hazards related 
to an accident can be identified and pointed out to concerned labor and management." 

Dr. Bingham emphasized that the proposal would impose no new paperwork on 
employers. In fact, notification paperwork could be eliminated entirely since the 
proposal provides for the creation of a national toll-free telephone number than 
employers could call to report accidents during night hours, weekends, and holidays. 
During business hours, reports could be made orally or in writing to the local OSHA 
Area Office. 

The content. of the accident reports would be unchanged by the proposal. The 
initial notification must describe the circumstances of the accident, the number of 
fatalities, and the extent of any injuries. If necessary, the OSHA Area Director 


may require additional oral or written reports. 


(More) 
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The proposal is part of OSHA's efforts to improve its collection and application 
of inspection data, as recommended by the General Accounting Office in a May 1979 
Report to Congress. OSHA is also considering whether accident inspections would be 
improved if the worksite were kept intact, or "frozen," to preserve pertinent 
evidence. Although this issue will be decided in a subsequent rulemaking, public 
comments are invited at this time. 

Comments on the proposed accident reporting requirements or the worksite 


freezing issue should be submitted by November 15, 1979 to Docket Officer, Docket 


~ §-125, Rw. $6212, U.S. Department of Labor, 3rd St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., 


Washington, BD. C. 
The proposal was published in the October 16 Federal Register. 


ee? 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT SETS HEARINGS 
ON WAGES IN CERTAIN FARM JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) will hold a series of public hearings starting Nov. 5 to examine 
ways for computing and applying minimum wages paid domestic and temporary alien 
farm workers. 

These wages, known as adverse effect wage rates, are paid in 14 states where 
most aliens have been legally admitted to work in agricultural jobs. These states 
are: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida (sugar cane only), Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

Locations and dates for the hearings are: 

Chicopee, Mass. - Rodeway Inn & Convention Center, 296 Burnett Rd. Nov. 5 & 6 


West Palm Reach, Fla. - Health & Rehabilitative Services (HRS), 2701 Lake Ave. and 
Belvedere Road, Nov. 8 & 9 


Martinsburg, W. Va. - Martinsburg Public Library, King & Queen Sts., Nov. 13 & 14 
McAllen, Tex. - Civic Auditorium, 1300 So. 10th St., Nov. 15 & 16 
Yakima, Wash. - Holiday Inn, 9 No. 9th Street & E. Yakima Ave., Nov. 26 & 27 
Bakersfield, Calif. - Ramada Inn, 2620 Pierce Road, Nov. 29 & 30 

As announced in the Oct. 16 Federal Register, the hearings will begin at 
9:30 a.m. at each location. The aim is to give the public an opportunity to express 
views on present and alternative methodologies. 

Adverse effect wage rates are the minimum rates that must be paid by employers 
seeking importation of temporary nonimmigrant alien workers. They are established 
so that employment of aliens at those rates will not adversely affect the wages of 


similarly employed U.S. workers. 
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The only employers required to pay such rates are those who seek to import 
temporary nonimmigrant alien workers. 

The Labor Department has developed five alternative methodologies to computing 
adverse effect wage rates. They are: 

-- A single nationwide rate based on the hourly earnings, including piece 
work, paid farm Taborers, and the average hourly earnings of production workers in 
the private nonfarm economy. 

-- A quaranteed hourly rate based on the national wage rate prevailing in the 
crop for ch the aliens are sought, that is, the average of the rates paid 


domestic workers in that crop at the end of the previous year's harvest. The wage 
rate for each crop would apply nationwide. 


-- The Federal minimum wage beginning in the 1980 harvest seasons would be 
adjusted by the percent change occurring between 1978 and 1979 in the higher of the 


national or state farm wage rate for field workers. The same procedure would be 
repeated in subsequent years. 


-- Piece rates that individual employers would be required to pay, designed 
to yield earnings at least 25 percent above the Federal minimum wage, on the average, 
for a work force in a particular crop during a payroll period. 


-- The existing rate system, that is, rates set on a state-by-state basis 
without respect to crop activity, and published for all states. 


Persons wishing to testify at the hearings, must send the Labor Department a 


notice of intent to appear, postmarked on or before Oct. 31, 1979, for the hearings 


at Chicopee, Mass., at West Palm Beach, Fla., and at Martinsburg, W. Va. Notices of 
intent of the McAllen, Texas, hearing must be postmarked on or before Nov. 1, 1979; 
for the Yakima, Wash., hearing on or before Nov. 13; and for the Bakersfield, Calif., 
hearing on or before Nov. 15, 1979. 

The material should be addressed to: David 0. Williams, Administrator, U.S. 
Employment Service, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 8000, 601 D Street, N.W., Washington, p. C. 20213. Telephone: 202--376-6289. 


For further information, contact: Grover Sanders, at the above address, 
telephone: 202--376-6889. 


### 





Week of November 15, 1979 


OSHA ISSUES INFORMATION, INSTRUCTIONS 
ON ITS LEAD STANDARDS 





WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has issued information on health 
hazards of exposure to lead, and instructions on what can and should be done under 
its regulations about such exposure. 

The department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) in three 
appendices to its lead standard, published: 

-- A substance data sheet identifying the various metal compounds covered and 
their uses; permissible worker exposure limits; ways in which the metal enters the 
boay, and the damage caused to reproductive, nervous and other body systems by 
overexposure: 

-- A summary for employees which spells out key provisions of the standards 
such as monitoring requirements, medical surveillance, medical removal protection, 
information and training, and employers' responsibilities as well as exposure 1imits; 

-- Medical surveillance guidelines recommending procedures for medical histories, 
physical examinations and laboratory tests and evaluation. 


The appendtces to the standard, which was promulgated last November 14 but 


became effective March 1 after administrative and judicial stays, provide information 


and are not intended by themselves to create any additional obligations not otherwise 
imposed by the standards, nor to detract from any obligations of the standard. 

The delayed publication of the appendices does not defer employers’ obligations 
to complete training and medical surveillance programs by the dates required by the 
standard. However, employers are provided 60 days from publication before they 


must comply with requirements based on the appendices. 


(More) 
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The lead standard lowers permissible worker exposure to 50 micrograms per 
cubic meter of air averaged over an eight-hour workday. Its main provisions have 
been in effect since March 1, but those governing engineering and work practice 
controls plus additional minor ones have been stayed pending a decision on the 
merits of the standard by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit. 

The appendices to the lead standard were published in the Federal Register 


October 23. 
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MORE THAN 110 MILLION 
HAD JOBS IN 1978 


WASHINGTON -- More than 110 million persons 16 years and over, 3.2 million 
more than in 1977, were employed at same time during 1978, the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. BLS also reported than 17.7 million 
persons encountered some unemployment during 1978, about 1.8 million fewer than in 1977. 

Women accounted for almost two-thirds of the increase in the number of persons 
with jobs. The proportion of women working all or part of the year reached 57 percent, 
a new high. Among these, the proportion working year-round full time rose to 44 
percent--also a new high. 

At 81 percent, the proportion of men with jobs was about the same as in 
previous years. However, the proportion of men employed year-round full time climbed 
to 66 percent, the level prevailing before the 1974-1975 recession. 


As in previous years, a larger proportion of white and Hispanic men (82-83 percent) 


than of black men (73 percent) worked during 1978. However, Hispanic men were the 


least likely to have worked year-round full time. 

Among women, the proportion with some employment during the year differed 
little by race or Hispanic origin--averaging about 55-57 percent. 

However, black women were more likely than white and Hispanic women to have 
worked all year at full-time jobs. 

The 17.7 million persons who encountered some unemployment during 1978 represented 
15.8 percent of all those who were in the labor force for either all or part of the 
year--the lowest such proportion since 1973. In 1977, unemployment had touched 17.8 
percent of the persons who were in the labor force. About 15.7 million or 9 out of 
10 persons with some unemployment during 1978 were also employed during the year. 
The number who never held a job during the year--though they engaged in some jobseeking 
--was about 2.1 million, down from 2.6 million in 1977. 

(More ) 
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The number of persons accumulating 15 or more weeks of unemployment was 
particularly low in 1978 relative to 1977--6.2 vs. 7.5 million. The number of persons 
with comparatively short spells of unemployment was down only slightly in 1978. 

The decline in the incidence of unemployment affected all major population groups. 
The proportion of men encountering unemployment declined from 17.4 to 15.3 percent 
from 1977 to 1978 and the proportion for women shrank from 18.3 to 16.4 percent. 

The proportion of white workers encountering unemployment during 1978 was 14.7 
percent, while the proportions for blacks and Hispanic workers were, respectively, 

25.0 and 21.3 percent. All three groups, however, had a lower incidence of unemploy- 
ment in 1978 than in the previous year. 
A_note on the data 

These data--which will be presented in greater detail in a forthcoming issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review--are based on responses to special “work experience” questions 
included each March in the Current Population Survey (CPS). The work experience 
questions refer, retroactively, to the work status of persons during the entire 
preceding year. Because many persons enter and leave the labor force during the course 
of the year, the total number of persons with employment and with unemployment as 
determined through the work experience questions is much greater than the annual 


average for the same year based on the monthly survey conducted during the year. 


(More ) 
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Persons 


years and over who experienced some unemployment during the year, by race and sex, 1977 and 1978. 
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WORK STOPPAGES, SEPTEMBER 1979 

WASHINGTON -- About 2.7 million working days were lost to labor-management 
disputes in September, some 730,000 fewer than in August, according to preliminary 
estimates by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. However, 
the proportion of working times lost due to strikes, at 0.15 percent (1.5 working 
days per thousand), was changed only slightly from the rates in August and July 
(0.16 percent in both months). 

Despite the small decrease in working time lost, preliminary estimates show 
an increase in the number of strikes (513) and in the number of workers involved 
(174,000). Much of the increase can be traced to the generally small and brief 
walkouts by teachers as the new year began. 

Four large stoppages (those involving 5,000 workers or more) were in effect 
in September. They accounted for about 15 percent of the workers involved and 18 
percent of the days of idleness. The Detroit teacher strike accounted for almost 
one-half of the workers involved and of the idleness attributed to these large 
disputes. 


’ 
The number of strikes (4,328) and of workers involved (1.6 million) for the 


first 9 months of 1979 were hiaher than during the same period in 1978, but were 
about the same as in 1977. Idleness during the 1979 period (26.3 million days) was 
less than in 1978 and about the same as in 1977. 

BLS data cover work stoppages involving six workers or more and lasting at 
least a shift or full day. The data do not measure indirect or secondary effects 
on establishments of industries whose employees are idle as a result of material 


or service shortages. 
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MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS: 
FIRST 9 MONTHS 1979 


WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining settlements in the first 9 months 
of 1979 provided average first-year wage adjustments of 7.5 percent, about the 
same as the 7.6-percent average for all of 1978, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. Annual wage adjustments over the life of the 
contracts averaged less during the first 9 months of 1979 (6.1 percent) than for 
all of 1978 (6.4 percent). These settlements data do not include 
estimates of potential wage increases under cost-of-living escalator (COLA) clauses. 
For the first 9 months of 1979, 58 percent of the workers under settlements were 
covered by contracts with COLA. provisions, contrasted with only 37 percent for all 
of 1978, 


As would be expected, the existence of COLA clauses influenced the size of settlements. 
First-year negotiated wage adjustments in contracts with COLA provisions averaged 6.3 percent, 
compared with 9.1 percent for contracts without such provisions. When negotiated wage adjust- 
ments are averaged over the life of the contract, the annual rates were 4.6 percent for 
contracts with COLA clauses and 8.1 percent for those without. 

Where COLA clauses triggered wage increases during the first 9 months of this year, 
workers received an average gain of 5.8 percent. This meant that these workers received about 
56 percent of the rise in the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


(CPI-W) during the first 9 months (10.3 percent). 


The procedure used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
compute the size of individual collective bargaining settlements 
is explained on pages 6 and 7, The method differs in several respects 
from that employed by the Council on Wage and Price Stability. 


TT 
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Settlements in the First 9 Months of 1979 

The settlement data for the 9 months of 1979 covered 2,637,000 workers in 414 private 
nonfarm bargaining units, each with 1,000 workers or more (major agreements). The transportation 
industry accounted for about one-fifth of these workers; the transportation equipment manufactur- 
ing industry accounted for another one-fifth. Many of the remaining workers were in the apparel, 
construction, electrical equipment, and food manufacturing industries. (Workers in bargaining 
units where settlements had been reached, but not ratified by September 30, are excluded from 
these data.) 

In manufacturing, negotiated wage adjustments averaged 7.2 percent in the first contract 
year and 5.7 percent annually over the life of the agreements. In nonmanufacturing, the 
averages were higher, 7.8 and 6.6 percent, respectively. 

In construction industry settlements (which covered 395,000 workers during the first 
9 months) escalator clauses are relatively uncommon. In agreements without COLA provisions, 
first year wage adjustments averaged 9.0 percent in the construction industry and 9.2 percent 
in all other industries combined. When negotiated wage changes for these contracts are 
averaged over the life of the agreement, the annual rate for the construction industry 
was 8.5 percent, higher than the 7.9 percent for all other industries combined. 

Contracts negotiated during the first 9 months of the year had an average duration of 
33.3 months, about the same as the 33.2 months when the same parties previously bargained. 
Contract duration for settlements in the first 9 months averaged 34.1 months in manufacturing, 
26.8 months in construction, and 35.0 months in other industries. 

The Bureau's settlement data also measure wage and supplementary benefit changes 
(combined) for the largest bargaining units, those with 5,000 workers or more. In these cases, 
wage and benefit adjustments in settlements in the first 9 months of 1979 averaged 9.1 percent 
in the first contract year and 6.7 percent annually over the life of the agreement. These compare 


with 8.3 and 6.3 percent, respectively, for all of 1978. 


(More) 
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Effective Wage Adjustments 

During the first 9 months of 1979, 8:2 million workers in major collective bargaining units 
received wage increases, averaging 7.8 percent. This gain resulted from: 1979 settlements, 
deferred increases paid under contracts negotiated in prior years, or increases under COLA 
clauses, When prorated over the 9.4 million workers under major agreements, the average wage 


adjustment put into effect amounted to 6.8 percent, compared with the 6.7 percent for last year. 


The source of the gain differed for the 2 years as this tabulation shows: 


_ O00 OOO 


First 9 months 


Type of adjustment 
in percent 


Total effective adjustment 
New dettlements 
Deferred increases 
COLA clauses 


The average wage adjustment is affected by both the size of wage increases and 
the number of workers receiving pay boosts. The differing composition of the total effective 
adjustments in the first 9 months of 1978 and:'979 was due primarily to the larger number of 
workers covered by 1979 contract expirations; fewer workers received deferred wage increases 


during the first three quarters of this year, and more workers were covered by settlements. 


COLA adjustments were also larger this year as the rate of increase in consumer prices moved up 


from 7.0 percent in the first 9 months of 1978 to 10.3 percent in the corresponding period of 


1979, 
Escalator Provisions 

COLA clauses covered nearly 1,520,000 workers, or 58 percent of the workers under settle- 
ments in the first 9 months. Such clauses were introduced in eight agreements (covering 15,700 
workers) and dropped in.seven agreements (covering 82,500 workers). Clauses covering 47 percent 
of the workers under COLA agreements provided for a l-cent an hour wage increase for each 0,3- 


point rise in the CPI. Because the trucking industry switched from annual to semiannual reviews, 


(More) 





52 percent of the workers under COLA settlements hed semiannual reviews; 36 percent had 
quarterly reviews, largely because this was continued in the auto settlement; and 12 percent 
had reviews only once a year. Largely because of railroad industry settlements, 
“caps"—provisions which limit the amount of COLA increases—-covered nearly one-fifth of 
the workers under settlements with COLA clauses. 

With these neg \tiated changes, the characteristics of all clauses in effect on October 1, 
1979, can be summarized as follows: COLA clauses cover about 5.5 million (59 percent) of the 
9.4 million workers in major bargaining units; the sost common formula is a l-cent an hour wage 
increase for each 0.3-point rise in the CPI, affecting 2.5 million workers; approximately 39 
percent of the workers covered by COLA clauses are under formulas providing quarterly reviews, 
34 percent have annual reviews, and 25 percent. semiannual reviews; and “caps” are included in 
clauses covering 1.3 million workers. 

COLA clauses are designed to help workers recover purchasing power lost through price 
increases. In the first 9 months of 1979, all workers receiving COLA increases under major 
agreements recovered an average 56 percent of the rise in consumer prices. The proportion 
actually recovered under individual bargaining agreements depends on the type of COLA formula, 
the timing of COLA reviews, and a possible “cap” on the amount of COLA increase. 

Bargaining Activity, Fourth Quarter 1979 

During the October-December 1979 period, 102 major agreements, covering 320,000 workers, 
are due to expire or may be reopened for wage negotiations. Key agreements are in the apparel and 
retail food store industries. [In addition, 256 major agreements, covering 1,136,000 workers, 
expired prior to October 1, but new agreements had not been reached or ratified by the end of 
the third quarter. Key agreements included among these were in the automobile, and agricul- 
tural equipment industries. 


About 780,000 workers will receive deferred wage increases, averaging 4.1 percent, 


during the fourth quarter. Those increases will be paid under provisions of existing bargaining 


agreements. In addition, 2.5 million workers are scheduled for COLA reviews, principally in the 
automobile, stexl, and trucking industries. About 1.6 million are on quarterly adjustment 
schedules, 216,000 on annual schedules, and 674,000 on semiannual schedules. 

These data update and revise information on contract expirations, deferred increases, and 


COLA clauses that appeared in the December 1978 and January 1979 issues of the Monthly Labor 


Review, 


Week of November 5, 1979 


REAL GROSS EARNINGS 
DECREASE, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 0.6 percent from 
August to September after allowance for the usual seasonal variation, the U. S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. 

A 0.5 percent increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 1.1 percent 
increase in the CPI-W (Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers). Average weekly hours were unchanged. 

The earnings figures are preliminary and cover full-time and part-time workers 
on production of nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the American 
economy. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--for September were calculated 
by adjusting earnings in current dollar changes in the CPI-W. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 4.3 percent. An 8.1 
percent increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 0.6 percent decrease in 
average weekly hours and by a 12.4 percent increase in the CPI-W. (Before adjust- 
ment for the CPI-W and seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $224.55 in 
September compared with $208.94 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security 
and Federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who 
earned the average amount and then deflated by the CPI-W--decreased 0.7 percent 
from August, seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 4.4 percent. Although tax 
liabilities for a given earnings level were reduced in January 1979 by The Revenue 
Act of 1978, the increase in average weekly earnings (7.5 percent from September to 
September) resulted in the application of a nearly equivalent tax rate due to the 


progressive nature of the Federal income tax system. 


(MORE 
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The Hourly Earnings. Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 
0.5 percent from August to September. Compared with a year ago, the index 


was down 3.9 percent. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing 


and of interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and 


low-wage industries. 


Week of November 5, 1979 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--SEPTEMBER 1979 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 1.0 percent before seasonal adjustment in September to 223.4 (1967=100), 
the U. S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. 

The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) 
also increased 1.0 percent before seasonal adjustment in September to 233.7 
(1976=100) 

The CPI-U was 12.1 percent higher and the CPI-W was 12.4 percent higher than 
in September 1978. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers rose 1.1 percent 
in September, the ninth consecutive monthly increase of about 1.0 percent. Food 
and beverage prices advanced sharply in September following 3 months of very little 
change. The housing and transportation components of the index continued to 
increase substantially as mortgage interest rates and prices of houses and energy 
items advanced. Prices for apparel and other goods and services also rose notably 
in September. The index for medical care rose about the same as in August. The 
0.3 percent increase in the entertainment index for September, however, was sub- 
stantially smaller than in each of the 2 preceding months. 

During the 3 months ended in September, the CPI-U increased at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 13.2 percent, about the same as in the first and second 


quarters of the year. 
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The September rise of 0.9 percent in the food and beverage component was the largest 
rease since April. Prices of grocery store foods increased 1.1 percent. Fruit and 


egetable prices rose 2.7 percent after seas 1 adjustment and accounted for 


about one-third 


of the increase. The index for meats, poultry, h, a eggs, whi had declined 


substantially in each of the preceding 3 months, rose 0.7 percent in September. A turnaround 
beef and egg prices more than offset the continued decline prices for pork and poultry. 
Indexes for cereal and bakery products and dairy products showed smaller increases in 
eptember. Prices of the other two components of the food and beverage index--restaurant meals 
oholic beverages--each rose 0.6 percent in September. The increase in restaurant meals 
about the same as in July and August, but considerably less than the average monthly rate 
increase during the first half of the year. 
The housing index rose 1.2 percent in September, the eighth consecutive month of large 
increases. Rising household fuel prices and homeownership costs continued to account for most 
f the increase. Fuel oil prices rose 5.6 percent. The index for gas and electricity also rose 
substantially September, but by less than in each of the preceding 4 months. In September, 
rose 1.1 percent. Home financing costs rose 2.5 percent, reflecting increases in 


mortgage interest rates and house prices. charges for home maintenance and repairs rose 


transportation component advanced sharply for the eleventh consecutive month in 


Gasoline prices rose 3.5 percer and accounted for over four ifths of the trans- 


rease. r pric r +4 percent on a nally adjusted basis in 
eptember, the same as in August. The rise inr car prices was moderated somewhat by manu- 
rebates off n mod j 4 if 
rebates offered some jels. @r prices declined for the seventh consecu- 


e month Tr 


e index for public transportation rose 1.6 percent in September, following 
increases of 1.5 percent in July and 2.0 percent in August. Airline fares, interci 
and taxi fares all showed substantial increases for the third 

The index for apparel and upkeep rose 1.3 percent in September 
in August and a decline of 0.2 percent in the 3-month period ended 
apparel commodities increased substantially in September, reflecting 


of fall and winter wear. Charges for apparel services rose 1.2 percent 


with 1.0 percent in August. 
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The medical care index rose 0.9 percent in September, about the same as in August. 


Charges tor physicia cervices and hospital rooms rose 0.7 and 0.6 percent, respectively, 
following increases of 0.8 and 1.2 percent in August. The index for medical care commodities 
in September continued to increase at about the same rate as during the preceding 3 months. 

The index for entertainment rose 0.3 percent in September, compared with increases of 
0.7 percent in both July and August. The index for other goods and services rose 1.6 percent 
in September, following an increase of 1.0 percent in August. Higher prices for tuition and 
other educational expenses accounted for over two-thirds of the increase. 

CPI for Urban Wa Earners and Clerical Workers (CP Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
rose 1.1 percent in September, the ninth consecutive monthly increase of 1.0 percent or 
more. Food and beverage prices advanced sharply in September following 3 months of very 
little change. The housing and transportation components of the index continued to increase 
substantially as mortgage interest rates and prices of houses and energy items advanced. Most 
other major categories of consumer spending registered larger price increases in September than 
in August. 

The September rise of 0.9 percent in the food and beverage index was the largest 
increase since March. Prices of grocery store foods increased 1.1 percent. The index for 
meats, poultry, fish, and eggs rose 1.0 percent in September. A turnaround in beef and egg 
prices more than offset the continued decline in prices for pork and poultry. Fruit and 
vegetable prices rose 2.1 percent after seasonal adjustment, about the same as in August. 
Indexes for cereal and bakery products and dairy products showed smaller increases than in 
September. Restaurant meals rose 0.5 percent in September, somewhat less than in recent 
months. 

The housing index rose 1.2 percent in September, the eighth consecutive month of large 
increases. Rising household fuel prices and homeownership costs continued to account for most 
of the increase. In September, house prices rose 1.2 percent and home financing costs rose 
2.5 percent. Puel oil prices rose 5.7 percent, while the index for gas and electricity rose 


1.3 percent in September, the same as in August. 


(MORE) 
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The transportation component advanced sharply for the eleventh consecutive month. 
Gasoline prices rose 3.5 percent in September and accounted for over four-fifths of the 
transportation increase. Wew car prices rose 0.5 percent on a seasonally adjusted basis in 
September, compared with 0.3 percent in August. Used car prices declined in September for 
the seventh consecutive month. The index for public transportation rose 1.1 percent in 
September, following increases of 1.2 percent in July and 1.6 percent in August, as 
airline fares, intercity bus fares, and taxi fares all showed substantial increases. 

The index for apparel and upkeep rose 1.0 percent in September compared with 0.5 
percent in August and a decline of 0.1 percent in the J-month period ended in July. Prices 
of most apparel commodities increased substantially in September, reflecting the continued 
introduction of fall and winter wear. 

The medical care index rose 1.0 percent in September, compared with 0.8 percent in 
August. Charges for physicians’ services and hospital rooms rose 1.1 and 0.6 percent, 
respectively, following increases of 0.8 and 1.1 percent in August. 

The index for entertainment rose 0.7 percent in September compared with 0.3 percent 


in August. The index for other goods and services rose 1.2 percent in September, the same 


as in August. Higher prices for tuition and other educational expenses accounted for about 


two-thirds of the increase. 


Week of November 5, 1979 


CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY-- SEPTEMBER 1979 

WASHINGTON -- The U. S. average price for all types of gasoline was 99.8 cents 
in September, up 3.1 cents from August, the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics announced. 

The U. S. average price of gasoline has risen 31.3 cents this year. 

The bureau released average retail prices for gasoline, fuel oi], natural gas 
and electricity for September. 

The average prices were compiled from data collected by BLS in conjunction with 
the Consumer Price Index. 

In September, prices of leaded regular gascline averaged 97.3 cents; unleaded 
regular gasoling $1.020, and leaded premium gasoline $1.036. In the 28 cities for 
which gasoline prices are published, prices of all types of gasoline averaged 
highest in Honolulu, Chicago and Anchorage and lowest in Dallas, Houston and Denver. 

The U. S. average price per gallon for fuel oi] (home heating oi1) was 84.8 
cents in September, 4.8 cents higher than in August. So far this year, the U. S. 
average price for fuel oi] increased 30.3 cents. In the 15 cities for which fuel 
oil prices are published, the average price per gallon ranged from a low of 77.1 
cents in Baltimore to a high of 21.4 cents in Buffalo. 

The U. S. average price for 500 KWH of electricity rose to $26.50 in September 
from $26.37 in August. 

In August, the U. S. average price of 40 therms of natural gas was $15.08, 38 


cents higher than in August. The U. S. price for 100 therms was $33.60, up 95 cents 


from August. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


More than 350,000 persons made jobless by major disasters in the U.S. have 
received $97 million in Disaster Unemployment Assistance since the program began 
10 years ago, the U.S. Department of Labor reported. 

# # # 

During the 1979 fiscal year, 39 major disasters were declared in 27 states, 
the largest number of disasters in any year since the Disaster Unemployment 
Assistance program began 10 years ago. The program is administered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Service in the U.S. Department of Labor's Employment and 
Training Administration. 

# # # 

The Disaster Unemployment Assistance program, administered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, was originally enacted into law in October 1969. It was 
concerned mainly with migratory farmworkers made jobless by major disasters who 
were not covered by unemployment insurance or other compensation. 

# # # 

The Disaster Unemployment Assistance program, administered by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, provides financial assistance to employees and self-employed workers 
whose regular jobs were lost or interrupted as a direct result of a major disaster 
such as tornado, hurricane, earthquake, snowstorm, drought, fire or explosion. 


# # # 
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